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SELENOLOGY AND GENERAL ASTRONOMY. 


(1) The Moon in Modern Astronomy. By Ph. Fauth, 
translated by Joseph McCabe, with an introduction 
by J. E. Gore. Pp. 160; illustrated. (London : A. 
Owen and Co., n.d.) Price 10s. net. 

(2) Astronomical Essays, Historical and Descriptive. 
By J. Ellard Gore. Pp. viii + 342; illustrated. 
(London : Chatto and YVindus, 1907.) Price 6s. 

(3) Evolution of Planets. By Edwin G. Camp. Pp. 
166. (Bristol: T. Thatcher, College Green, 1907.) 
Price is. net. 


(i)nTHIS volume contains Mr. Fauth’s summary of 
J- his twenty years’ selenographic work, to¬ 
gether with a discussion of the many problems which 
face the selenographer of to-day. Mr. Gore’s intro¬ 
duction is purely descriptive of the general classifica¬ 
tion of lunar features, of which he defines the general 
terms, thus enabling the non-astronomical reader to 
study Mr. Fauth’s work with some measure of under¬ 
standing. 

The theme of the work is the substantiation of the 
author’s conclusion that our satellite is covered with 
a thick layer of ice. Both the “ meteoritic-bombard- 
ment ” and the “ plutonic ” theories of selenological 
evolution are critically examined, and their fallacies 
exposed. In the first chapter the author gives an in¬ 
teresting historical survey of selenology from early 
Grecian times to the present, paying special attention 
to the various maps which have from time to time 
been published. In this connection he rather depre¬ 
cates the possibility of photographs, even of the ex¬ 
cellence now attained, being as efficient as the eye 
in delineating the fainter shades of difference to be 
found in the lunar landscape. 

The second chapter discusses appearance and 
reality, going into details as to what can really be 
seen with certainty, and as to the best means to 
employ for selenographical work. The essential 
differences between terrestrial volcanic craters and 
the so-called “ craters ” of the moon are emphasised 
strongly, and this leads to the discussion of the 
terminology generally adopted by selenologists. 

Lhider the headings “ Light and Colour,” “ The 
Ring Mountains,” and “The Remaining Elevations 
and the Rills ” respectively, the next three chapters are 
devoted to a critical examination of the various lunar 
features, showing how the results obtained by an 
experienced observer are incompatible with the older 
theories of lunar evolution. In the next, and conclud¬ 
ing, chapter (vi) we are introduced to the theory 
which, in Flerr Fauth's opinion, best explains the 
multitudinous appearances seen on the moon, viz., 
“ the moon is covered with a thick layer of ice.” This 
conclusion is not a novel one, but it probably has 
never been so ardently advocated as in the present 
volume. Probably our satellite obtained the thick 
coating of solid H.O, around its globular nucleus, by 
accretion from the intensely cold depths of outer 
space; possibly minor meteoric bombardments occa¬ 
sioned the breaches through which the sub-glacial, 
warmer water was expressed and formed the “ seas,” 
the “walled plains,” &c., which now make up the 
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lunar surface. On this theory the author is able to 
explain the large number of lunar objects which 
twen tv years of devoted study have revealed to him, 
and he promises in a future work to establish it 
further. In conclusion, he subjects to severe criticism 
the records of recent changes in certain lunar form¬ 
ations, and expresses his conviction “ that no eye has 
ever seen a physical change in the plastic features 
of the moon’s surface. 

(2) Nine of the twenty-four essays in this volume 
have previously appeared in various astronomical 
journals; the others are now r published for the first 
time. The range of subjects is extensive, including 
such items as “ Primitive Astronomy ” and “ Modern 
Theories,” “The Ringed Planet,” and “The 
Stellar LTniverse,” “The Names of the Stars,” and 
“ The Size of Stellar Systems,” &c. 

As all those who are acquainted with Mr. Gore’s 
writings would expect, all the essays are very in¬ 
teresting and instructive, but some will probably 
attract more general attention than others. For ex¬ 
ample, Mr. Gore gives a most interesting account of 
Michell, a divine of the eighteenth century, who, 
amongst other matters, discussed the probable parallax 
and magnitude of the fixed stars in an original and 
suggestive manner, extensively justified by more 
recent researches, and who seems to have been lost 
sight of in the blaze of glory which attended his imme¬ 
diate successor, Sir William Herschel. The theories 
and observations of the latter are also discussed in 
the light of recent knowledge, in a style that cannot 
fail to interest even the general reader. 

The essays on the light, the secular variation, the 
number, and the brightness and density of the stars 
are more of the general style, but, as treated by Mr. 
Gore, are certain to attract and maintain the reader’s 
attention. 

“A Possible Celestial Catastrophe,” involving an 
illuminating discussion of the subject of dark bodies 
in space, and “ The New Cosmogony,” in which the 
“ planetesimal hypothesis ” is expounded, are typical 
of the more speculative essays, and here again the 
problems are clearly stated and judicially examined. 

Generally speaking, Mr. Gore employs data which 
have accrued from the most recent investigations, 
and the value of the volume is enhanced by six repro¬ 
ductions from actual photographs taken by Profs. 
Barnard and Wolf, and the late Dr. Roberts. 

(3) It is difficult to see what useful purpose this 
posthumous publication of Mr. Camp’s notes will 
serve. The author, in respect to accepted scientific 
theories, was a confirmed iconoclast, and treated 
dogma with scant ceremony. Yet we find the fol¬ 
lowing on p. 35 :— 

“ That the earth is a cool, hollow sphere may have 
been inferred by many minds, but it has not yet been 
taught as a matter of fact. Such, however, it is, 
and such it can be proved to be.” 

Similarly, all the planets, and the sun, are hollow 
spheres, coal is not compressed vegetable matter, the 
interior heat of the earth’s crust is caused by the 
friction between magnetic currents as they come in 
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contact with each other and with non-conducting 
material; and so the book proceeds throughout its 
four hundred and sixty-seven disjointed articles, which 
were originally written as “ Ideas from Port Shep- 
stone ” for the Natal Mercury. 

W. E. Rolston. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

The Climber’s Pocket Book. Rock-Climbing Acci¬ 
dents, with Hints on First Aid to the Injured, 
some Uses of the Rope, Methods of Rescue and 
Transport. By Lionel F. West. Pp. 79; illus¬ 
trated. (Manchester: The Scientific Publishing 
Co., n.d.) Price 2s. 6 d. net. 

Accidents are possible even to the most careful 
climbers, and they may happen in places from which 
a disabled man cannot readily be extricated. In such 
a case Mr. West’s handy little book will be of the 
highest value, for his directions are terse, clear, and 
adapted to the various circumstances in which a mis¬ 
hap may be critical—on the face of a cliff, in a narrow 
gully or “ chimney,” when crags have to be climbed, 
or narrow ledges traversed before reaching a position 
which is easy of access. He explains and illustrates 
by photographs the different modes of using the rope, 
and how, by means of it, the disabled man may be 
lowered down precipitous rocks, transported across 
snow slopes, and carried on a stretcher, readily im¬ 
provised, when the going becomes easy. 

We are also told the symptoms indicating the nature 
of an injury, what to do and what to avoid, the 
articles of general equipment, and the few simple 
medicines and appliances which a climbing party 
should carry with them. That party, Mr. West rightly 
declares, should not number less than three; four is 
better, but more than that on a rope much retards 
progress, and the climbers in front, especially if the 
party be divided, may dislodge stones which imperil 
those in the rear. 

If a man chooses to climb alone he must take the 
risks, for a simple fracture may then mean a lingering 
death; and two are not enough, for if assistance 
be needed the injured man must be left to pass hours, 
perhaps a night, in solitude. Frostbite, snow-blind¬ 
ness, and mountain sickness are described, with in¬ 
structions for treating them, and Mr. West gives 
some valuable hints on the, best way of avoiding 
mountain dangers, with a chapter of “don’ts,” of 
which we must be content to say that, were it more 
generally followed, accidents would be far less 
frequent. 

What Rome was Built With. A Description of the 
Stones employed in Ancient Times for its Build¬ 
ing and Decoration. By Mary Winearls Porter. 
Pp. viii+108. (London and Oxford: Henry 
Frowde.) Price 3s. 6 d. net. 

Every intelligent visitor to Rome feels more or less 
curiosity about the varied stones that were used 
in such profusion for purposes of construction and 
decoration. Ordinary guides and guide-books are 
prone to err in the identification of the stones, and 
still more in any attempt to trace their origin or 
explain their formation. To deal adequately with the 
subject needs, in truth, the knowledge of both anti¬ 
quary and geologist. The writer of this work, with¬ 
out professing any originality, has carefully collected 
from both sources a great deal of interesting in¬ 
formation, and has examined critically several 
collections of typical specimens, with the result that 
she has produced a little volume that ought to be 
decidedly helpful to the inquirer. 
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The nomenclature of the ornamental stones em¬ 
ployed by the ancients is often perplexing, leading 
occasionally to downright error. Even so common a 
term as “ alabaster ” is apt to be a source of some 
confusion, inasmuch as it is applied to both the 
carbonate and the sulphate of lime. Still more con¬ 
fusing is the use of the word “ serpentine,” for the 
antiquary often applies it to the green porphyry of 
Greece, a material very similar to the well-known rock 
of Lambay Island, near Dublin. On such points of 
terminology, as on other matters, the writer may 
be safely trusted, for her quotations show that she 
has not failed to consult the highest authorities. 

A list of works of reference is appended, but its 
usefulness would have been increased if the dates 
of publication had been generally given. In the few 
cases where dates are quoted, accuracy is not always 
conspicuous. Thus a paper by R. Swan on Ppros 
is here cited as having been read at the British 
Association in 1877, whereas on p. 83 the date is 
given as 1887; but, as a matter of fact, neither is 
correct, for the paper was read in 1889, and in 
Section C, not G, as here stated. A little more care 
might also have been well spent in the arrangement 
of the matter. What can be the use of explaining 
the meaning of the word “ breccia ” in a note on 
p. 50 when it has already been explained in words 
almost identical on p. 37? But these are only trifling 
blemishes, which detract but little from the value 
of an interesting compilation. It is difficult to point 
to any other work on the subject equally convenient 
and trustworthy. 

Nature's Hygiene and Sanitary Chemistry. By C. T. 

Kingzett. Fifth edition. Pp. xvi + 527. (London: 

Bailliere, Tyndall and Cox, 1907.) Price Js. 6 d. 

net. 

This is a book written with a purpose, and the pur¬ 
pose is to proclaim the virtues of a certain disinfectant 
in which the author is interested. There is no secret 
about the matter; he shows us the axe he. is grinding, 
and every now and then holds it up, as it were, that 
we may admire the nice sharp edge he is putting on 
the implement. 

By “ Nature’s Plygiene ” the author means the 
process of oxidation, as shown more especially in the 
absorption of moist atmospheric oxygen by certain 
terpenes, with the concurrent production of hydrogen 
peroxide and oxidised terpenes. Enormous quantities 
of these substances arise in forests; the peroxide 
destroys decaying vegetable matter, and the terpene- 
products act, in the author’s view, as antiseptics. 

The early chapters of the book deal with elementary 
chemistry, and lead up to the consideration of ventila¬ 
tion, fermentation, putrefaction, water supply, and 
the treatment of sewage. Thence we pass to theories 
of disease, and so on to the question of disinfection. 
Remembering that the author is writing for people 
who are presumed to be ignorant even of very ele¬ 
mentary science, we may say, without endorsing all 
his opinions, that he gives an interesting and readable 
sketch of the various matters dealt with. It is marred, 
however, by vain repetitions; thus the author’s views 
upon the question of whether microorganisms or 
their toxins are the causa causans of disease crop up 
about as often as King Charles’s head did in the 
writings of Mr. Dick. Moreover, much of the book 
is ancient history; the footnotes teem with references 
to obsolescent matters dating back to the ’70’s and 
’8o’s of last century, whereas modern results are 
sometimes overlooked. Thus, although there are 
some notes upon argon and electrons, radium and 
radiobes, yet when we turn to the chapter on malarial 
fever to learn what our author has to say about the 
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